SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

by 
Edward E, Allen 
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T you can recognize in character building 
That greater part that’s played by one’s 
ideal, Miss Fannie E. Woods is President of 
If you, among your group, can nobly be one; the newly-affiliated Lunenburg Teachers’ As- 
You'll have success—you'll be a Teacher, sociation. 
real! , 
Nevuir A. KEAcH. Today California, requires four years of 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling.) study beyond the high school before a teach- 
ing certificate will be granted and five states 
require three years beyond the high school. 
Ten oe 280, no state ae even one full 
ear beyond high school as a minimum for 
LET US VITALIZE 2 eating concn ae 
i It is estimated that the \people of the 
When you find a school that's healthy, — Tjniteg States use 200 ent: a ith Ai per 
And the teacher wears a smile, capita each yeatr—more than twice as much 


Then the boys and girls are wealthy as the people of any other country. 


In the things that are worth while. 


Classes run with vim and vigor Public school teachers of Massachusetts 
When the captain signals ‘Go’, are ordinarily exempt from payment of the 

As the starter pulls the trigger, Federal income tax, like other state and muni- 
When the team puts on a show. cipal employees. 
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SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edward E. Allen, Director Emeritus, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass. 


Listen, parents. However important an 
education is, eyesight is more important. 
Many a child wears glasses not only to help 
his sight but also to keep what he has from 
growing worse. There are always children 
who while having useful vision cannot com- 
fortably and safely read ordinary school 
books; no, not even with glasses. At least 
two such should be found in each thousand 
children. Being unable to keep up with their 
schoolmates they commonly become stay-at- 
homes or laggards and repeaters. A special 
class for these low vision pupils was started 
in London about 1908. In the U. S. the 
movement, which began in 1913 in Boston, 
has spread until today Massachusetts alone 
has 35 classes containing altogether 443 chil- 
dren, or more than there are blind children 
in all New England. Each class is small—of 
rarely more than 12 pupils, and is held in 
public schools, in a room by itself with a 
teacher all to itself. The textbooks are printed 
in coarse, black type like the small headlines 
in newspapers. For writing and for doing 
sums the children use blackboards, but they 
also write on soft paper with crayon-like lead 
pencils or by means of typewriters having 
large letters called bulletin type. 


_ Visit such a class. You will find it very 
interesting, because the children are them- 
selves really interested in their studies. Why 
should this be so? I think it is because the 
teacher has so few pupils that she can make 
work seem like play to them. She does not 
hurry them but rather helps each to keep 
abreast of the grade to which he belongs and 
with which she sometimes sends him out to 
recite. But the fundamentally important thing 
the teacher herself keeps in mind is that her 
pupils shall not go faster or do more than 
is safe for their eyes. The children learn this 
too, and so both keep such eyesight as they 
have, sometimes even improve it through not 
abusing it, and at the same time have the satis- 
faction of finishing their required schooling 
and of being able to go to work and earn a 
living like others. 


Formerly such children were either kept 


at home or sent to a school for the blind. 
Such a school is not a good one for them. 
They can see too much to read with the 
finger and, growing up as they do in an 
atmosphere in which blindness rules, and, 
into which they enter as semi-sighted pupils, 
they will come gradually to consider them- 
selves no longer semi-sighted but semi-blind 
—a distinction that may influence their life 
occupation and therefore their lives. For as 
a man “‘thinketh in his heart so is he.” What 
I mean is that these psychologically blind 
people may too often be found later not 
working at large but in the sheltered shops 
for workers who are really blind; this hap- 
pens because they have become in so far 
institutionized. 


These little sight-saving centres naturally 
cost more a pupil than do the usual big public 
school classes of 36 or 40 pupils. And that is 
one teason why school committees are slow 
to start them even where they know the need. 
They fail to realize the far greater cost to 
the community of having in it children who 
are alike without education and useful eye- 
sight. Then just think, you parents of a 
poorly seeing child, how terribly you would 
feel to have it lose what sight it has. You 
should apply to the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education which will always help 
the towns support such classes. Nineteen of 
our cities and towns have one or more. Boston 
has 13 of them—in the following schools; 
Farragut School, William Bacon School, J. J. 
Williams School, Theodore Lyman School, 
Paul Jones School, Sarah J. Baker School, 
Wm. Blackstone School, Moon Street School, 
George Frisbie Hoar School, Washington 
Irving School and the Frothingham: School. 
If your town has some 3000 school children 
it should support such a class. But even if it 
hasn’t 6 low-visioned children it may combine 
with a neighboring town and open a joint 
class. The need of even a single child is vital, 
especially if it is yours. Therefore agitate 
until the class is a fact. ‘Where there is a 
will there is a way.” 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER 
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If you can keep your faith in childhood nature 
And strive to win and hold child faith in 
you, “ 
If you can put yourself—mind, soul, and 
body— \ | 
Into the work each day‘that’s yours to do; 
If you can learn the arts of, pedagogy, 
And with the latest methods keep in touch, 
If you can deftly put these into practice, 
And, yet, beware of counting them too 
much ; \ 
If you can cover well the year’s requirement, 
Yet hold within your heart a higher aim, 
If you can deal with “individual difference” 
And still can treat your pupils all the same; 
If you can share with them their joys and 
SOLrows, \ 
And somehow let them know you under- 
stand, \ 


If you can bear with every fault and virtue, 
And know just how to lend the helping \ 


hand; 


If you can be too big to be discouraged, 
And whether praised or blamed can keep 
your poise, 
If you can work in team with fellow-teachers, 
Yet be yourself among your girls and boys, 


We can find that in a class 
Of a near or distant school 
Many fail, some others pass 
That should never be the ny 


If you work and pull together 

In just the best way that you know, 
Do each task a little better/ 

That’s the way to live ‘ily grow. 
Life is often what you thake it) 

School is none the léss the same. 
Teachers, pupils, all can fake it. 

If they do—then who's to blame? 


Let us vitalize our’ teaching 
Even to the nth degree. 

Do more work/and less of preaching, 
Show our personality! 


We are proud of these our pupils; 
We just/ love them, every one, 

For they A“epresent our jewels 
When the work of day is done. 


Haroip M. Lapp, Brimfield, Mass. 


The Buckland-Colrain-Shelburne Teachers’ 
Club “has recently affiliated. Miss Marion 
A/é Woodard of Shelburne Falls is the Presi- 
dent. 
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